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On the whole, the native rulers accept the British tutelage, and 
lose no opportunity to show their fidelity to the Imperial Crown. 
The book is illuminative, and interesting from cover to cover. 

Japan To-Day. By James A. B. Scherer. pp. 322, and 28 photo- 
graphs. No index. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1904. 
{Price, $1.50.') 
The author was a teacher of English for over four years in the 
Government school at Saga, southern Japan, and is now President 
of Newberry College, S. C. His book is not an ordinary work of 
travel. It is filled with the impressions of an acute observer dur- 
ing a long residence in Japan. It is neither a history nor a con- 
nected description of Japan, but the light it throws on the country 
and its life is most welcome, and much of it is such as is seldom 
derived from books of travel. The author tells how Japan and the 
Japanese looked to him as he went on his bicycle tours, and as he 
saw life in the street, the field, the school room, and the home. 
He writes of the home life, the language, the sermons of the 
Buddhist priests, the students, traits of Japanese character, and 
many other aspects in a fascinating style and with a wealth of 
anecdote and reminiscence, all written with abundant humour. 
Two or three condensed quotations will illustrate the information 
given and the author's way of imparting it. Here are a few re- 
marks on the Japanese language: 

The Japanese language ignores both number and gender. The verb is always 
the same whether as predicate for the first or second or third person. Shokusuru 
•means I eat, you eat, he or she eats, we eat, and they eat. It is as unchangeable as 
the notorious laws of the Medes and Persians. It does not recognize personalities; 
it has no person. . . . It is bad enough for the verb to be so impersonal and 
so numberless, but the deficiency is the more apparent in the noun itself. Inu means 
either dog or dogs; boshi may denote one hat or a dozen; only where it is absolutely 
necessary are words suffixed to signify plurality; in all other cases one must judge 
from the context whether the subject be single or otherwise. And so it is with gender. 

The author says there are no declensions in this queer language; 
neither is there any article. Another characteristic is the compli- 
cated system of honorifics, which is a source of annoyance and 
perplexity to the student. Dr. Scherer turns a few simple phrases 
into their exact Japanese equivalent, with these results: 

" Please excuse me," becomes " august excuse deign "; " go slowly," " augustly 
leisurely going deign to be"; "I feel bad," " bodily state bad is " ; " good morn- 
ing," " honourable earliness is." 

The conclusions which the author draws from these and other 
examples are that honorifics complicate the language almost hope- 
lessly and that it is impossible to translate English literally into 
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Japanese. The English phrase must first be contemplated from a 
Japanese point of view, and this reclothed expression then trans- 
lated into its equivalent. 

The Japanese are anxious to air their proficiency in English, and 
vanity prompts them to a ceaseless display of their ignorance. The 
author gives many amusing illustrations, and among them some of 
the English Signs over Japanese shops. Over a watch store is the 
sign: " Time Piece Snop, to sell the Insurable Watch." Another 
sign is "Carver & Gilder for Sale." An excellent restaurant 
gleams' with the brutally humble announcement, "a grog shop, a 
pot house." A barber shop has the sign "Savings & Cuttings of 
hairs within." Many barbershops have the sign " baber sop." 

The author taught English conversation and composition, read- 
ing, and dictation in a fine new building erected by the Govern- 
ment, where the other branches of instruction were German, 
Chinese, Japanese, general history, geography, mathematics, chem- 
istry, physics, ethics, zoology, drawing, agriculture, gymnastics, 
and military tactics. The course requires five years, the boys com- 
ing to the school from a primary school and going thence to a still 
higher academy, where they are prepared for the Tokyo University. 

The chief of the public exercises consists in a unanimous worshipful bow before 
the picture of the Emperor. Patriotism is strongly inculcated; it would be difficult 
to find anywhere a set of people more in love with their country than are the Japan- 
ese students. 

Unfortunately, the schoolhouse burned down, and the boys stood 
weeping in group. It was found, however, that it was not the loss 
of the building but the burning of the Emperor's picture that filled 
them with grief. 

It was a photograph that could be replaced for less than a dollar; but the fact 
that the Emperor was being treated with disrespect by the burning of his picture meant 
more to these frenzied young patriots than the destruction of their fine, new school. 

Most of the illustrations are new, and all of them are well 
chosen. It is unfortunate that any good book like this should be 
without an index. 

China Past and Present. By Edward Harper, xi and 424 pp. 
Map and Index. Chapman &* Hall, London, 1903. 
Professor Parker, who has lived in China and other Oriental 
countries during most of his active life, and is now Professor of 
Chinese at the Owens College, Manchester, has an intimate know- 
ledge of many phases of Chinese life and character. He speaks in 
this book from ample observation of many things Chinese, from 
the Imperial family to the peasant, and from religion to crime. But 



